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To a person under t of our religious 
principles, by J. BARCLAY. 
25th of First Month, 1819. 

When the Master sent forth his chosen 
ones to do the work which he had appointed 
for them, he said, ‘‘ Behold, I send you forth 
as sheep in the midst of wolves; be ye 
therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves.” These few words of ‘Scripgure sprung 
up so forcibly in my mind, in the midst of no 
little ankiety for thy elfare, and sympa- 
thy with thee under t us and peculiar 
trials,—that it appeare t for me to convey 
them in this way, and to relieve myself of some 
weight of solicitude on thy account ; earnestly 
desiring that this little stegping-stone, thrown 
in thy way, may not i sense prove a 
stumbling-stone, hurtful of helpful. 
First then, and first and would direct 
thy attention to the Comfo the heavenly 
Iustructor, the Spirit of Truth; under whose 

recious teachings, I am persuaded thou hast 
Sin already brought, and so, in that measure 


- most profitable for thee at present, art partaking 


of the refreshment, peace, joy, faith, hope, 
strength, and holy fortitude and wisdom, which 
are richly in store for all such as submithem- 
selves to its guidance. ‘The apostle John di- 
rected the minds of those whom he addregsed, 
to the anointing which they had from the Holy 
One, whereby they “knew all things” neces- 
sary to their growth in grace. Though I know 
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but little of thee in an outward sense, yet I 
am persuaded, that the hand of the Lord is 
truly upon thee ; and greatly do I. crave, that 
thy continual care and caution may be, to keep 
close to this anointing. That which anoints is 
Truth, the Spirit of Truth, the Power of Truth: 
this is what secretly works upon the soul, brui- 
ses our self-confidence, breaks our false peace, 
awakens out of our dreams of pleasure, riches, 
honor and acquirements, shews us our real 
state, where we are, how far we have missed 
the road, whether in principle or practice, and 
clearly points the way to true and everlasting 
peace ;—giving us also such full directions 
that we cannot possibly miss of it, if we do but 
follow them, and not our own reasonings and 
imaginations. What holy invincible armor 
doeggour great Captain clothe his little strip. 
lings with,—those that are after his own-heart, 
as young David was,—those that lay aside all 
their owt or other people’s weapons and 
strength; laying hold only of the hope set be- 
fore them. May thy desire be unto thy Lord, 
that He may furnish thee with the sling, and 
give the smooth stone? as thou art in the 
way to meet thine enemy; and may thy true 
dependence be, yet more than ever thou hast 
known it to be, immoveably fixed op thy Rock, 
thy Redeemer: andde not let the enemy put 
thee on any improper leaning on books or men, 
but lean upon Jesus, a8,qj) his beloved disciples 
ever have done. Q! it 1s w safe gpot to be sit- 
ting at the feet of Jesus, ratheg than at the 
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feet of Gamaliel ; and be not cumbered about 
many things,—remember one thing is needful ; 
and this one thing is a learning of Him who is 
meek and lowly in heart,—that true learning 
which is not merely a — but a doing 
also his sayings; who speaks with such 
authority and power in the secret of the 
soul, as to make us cry out, “He told me all 
that ever I did ;” is not this the Christ within, 
the teacher, who it was said should never be 
removed into a corner, as the Gospel-day pre- 
vailed? There is indeed a leaving the pitcher 
of water, and going our way into the city, to 
proclaim to others, by our life and conversation, 
the name or power of Christ, as he has been 
pleased to manifest himself unto us, opening in 
us the well of water, which springs up into 
everlasting life. But how seldom, (as Fenelon 
expresses It,) does the soul keep silent enough 
to hear His voice, who speaketh as never man 
spake ; how seldom are we simple enough to 
follow him whithersoever he leadeth; and when 
persecution or affliction ariseth because of the 
word nigh in the heart, by and by we are of- 
fended or afraid ;+-forsaking our leader, when 
he leads in the straight and narrow way of the 
eross; and denying him, in whose name we 
may have done even seme mighty works,—say- 
ing with poor Peter, “I know not the man.” 
There is, as thou well knowest, a going before 
our guide, a kindling of sparks and warming 
ourselves at them, an offering of sacrifice be- 
fore the prophet comes; and QO! what burdens 
have the upright in heart at times made here- 
by ; what a “ lying down in sorrow,”—what a 
close rebuke from our great prophet and high 
priest, “ Thou hast done foolishly.” We may 
remember Saul said, “the Philistines will come 
down upon me,-and I have not made supplica- 
tion to the Lord ;” and he waited seven days 
for Samuel, and the people were scattered from 
him and trembled for.fear of the enemy. O! 
here was an offering of something good, in the 
time: and -will of the creature ; but it was not 
counted good nor accepted, because it was not 
prepared of the Lord’s prophet, neither offered 
in faith, but in faithless fear. Truly I say not 
these things to cast any thing like discouf&ge- 
ment in thy way, but rather as an encourage- 
ment for thee to look up for help, to steer élear 
of all things that would hurt or hinder thy 
steady progress and inward growth downward 
in the root and life of religion. Be not very 
anxious about making fruits appear: if thou 
art chiefly seeking to be grafted into the true 
vine, the precious fruits of that righteousness, 
which He is the author of, will not be wanting 
if their season. But there is a*winter, when 
not a leaf appears ; insomuch that a superficial 
observer would say, What good comes of this 

? Of what use has religion been to him? 
Yet the husbandman knows the times and the 
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seasons, and that if even a bud were to be put 
forth, it would be struck by the frost. O! 
there is a time to be empty, to be stripped, to 
be poor, to be buffeted by the wintry winds, to 
be deprived of all sense of life, any relish for, 
or savour of good: and then I have found it 
safe to lie low in the littleness, in patient 
poverty, in the true insignificance :—waiting 
in the abandonment of self, in the silence of 
all flesh, for His re-appearing, “in whose pre 
sence there is fulness of joy” and abundance of 
consolation, saith my soul from undoubted éx- 
perience. Then wait in the filial fear, in the 
living faith, though it seem small as the grain 
of mustard-seed, though it may lie very low: 
wait thus, I say, upon the Lord ; ocewpy with 
this thy talent; it is enough for thy present 
wanhts,—the m knoweth what things thou 
hast need of, before thou ask for the food and 
raiment, even the daily bread, the wine of the 
kingdom. He will not withhold the oil and the 
wine from thy wounds or weaknesses ; neither 
dost thou know how much he has in store for 
thee, as thou followest him in the way of his 
leadings in faith and faithfulness. Keep net 
back part of the price—part of the inheritance 
which thou didst inherit from thy fallen father 
Adam, and camest into possession of by actual 
transgression ; b all, that thou mayst 
be clothed as his ith his innocence, 
not with thy own snesses, which are 
but as filthy rags. Be wise then as a serpent; 
be wiser than the serpent that beguileth, that 
lieth in wait sometimes as an angel of light, to 
deceive the hearts of the simple. He suits his 
baits with much artful wisdom, according to 
the state and temper of mind in which he finds 
people. Do they love what is good? he is 
ready with an appearance or resemblance of 
good to entice them and how can any discover 
his deceits, or keep.out of his snares, but as 
they come to cae alone can give the 
true discernment. at is that which enables 


us at any time to distinguish between the good 
and the evil, to choose the one and to refuse 
the other, though ever so much gilded? It is 


hich Solomon wrote in his 
rveth out of the snares 
of death. Ho , how intelligible is her 
voice, in and u e awakened upright soul; 
this word of wisdom is nigh thee, as thou 
already knowest,—thou needest not go far 
away to find it, thou needest not mind the 
1 Lo! here’s,” and “Lo! there’s,”—the king- 
dom is within, the king’s laws are written ia 
the heart. Receive not then for doctrines the 
‘commandments of men: try all things by this 
infallfle touchstone, which never yet led any 
into error but out of all error “into all trath.” 
And when thou art examined concerning 
those principles or practices, into which 
the Truth hath led thee, and which noth- 


the true wisdom 
Proverbs, whie 
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continued for some years after her mother’s 
decease. 

Many of the peculiarities of the Indian were 
strongly exhibited in Hannah’scharacter. She 
deeply felt the wrongs which her people had 
suffered ; and probably only wanted the power 
to deal out retributive vengance upon the au- 
thors of their sufferings. Conscious that they had 
been unjustly deprived of their natural rights 
—rights which they might have received direct- 
ly from Him, whose privilege alone it was to 
bestow them—she claimed to be the sole sur- 
viving heir and inheritor of them. On one 
occasion, a neighbor found her cow trespassing 
in his field (where Hannah, in accordance with 
her claims, had probably felt that she had the 
right to put her.) On turning the cow out of 
the field, Hannah stepped from behind a tree 
and inquired, ‘“‘ what you do that for?” The 
man told her that he was only turning her out 
of his field. She hastily replied, “‘ your field ! 
—my field !—all Newlin mine.” 

The privations and hardships, bodily and men- 
tal, towhich Hannah was constantly exposed 
were too great even for her Indian constitution 
to endure without suffering. When some sixty 
years of age, she became so afflicted with rheu- 
matism that she could no longer support herself 
by the labor of‘her own hands. From thence- 
forward she was kept by the neighbors for a 
time, in rotation, until the county Almshouse 
was erected, whither she was taken on the 12th 
of the 11th month, 1800. Her ageis there 
approximatively recorded as sixty nine years. 
The restless and disconsolate spirit of Hannah 
was unhappy in her new home. Like many of 
the more favored races, she often attributed 
. her growing infirmities of age to the privations 
which she had toendure. She would frequent- 
ly complain that “ rye bread and salt broth make 
me go blind.” 

It may be thought that in consideration of 
Hannah being the last survivor of her race 
among us, she should have been maintained 
and had her wants supplied by the kindness 
and charities of herfriends. I am, however, 
assured that this was done till she became so 
peevish and difficult that very few persons could 
endure to have charge of her. 

Her death occurred on the 20th of the 5th 
month, 1802, aged about 72 years. The state- 
ment that “ at her death she was over 90 years 
old,” (Day’s Historical Collections) is probably 
incorrect, as the dates which I have given were 
taken from the Almshouse books by my friend 
Humphrey Marshall, recently deceased. 

It may be feared that the hospital regulations 
common in those days were not so mild and in- 
dulgent as to afford the frail body -and chafed 
spirit of Hannah the bodily comfort and men- 
tal so. thing which her destitution required. 
This fear is strengthened when we are told that 
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her repeated and earnest request to be buried 
with her own people was not complied with by the 
steward. I am informed that much dissatisfac. 
tion was afterwards expressed by her friends 
and former n€ighbors who did not hear of her 
death until after she was buried. If timely 
notice had been given to them they would have 
cheerfully borne the expenses of her funcral, and 
laid her remains with those of ber fathers in 
the old Indian Cemetery in Newlin, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania. 

(For further particulars see Historical Collections, p; 208.) 

New Garden, 1st of 2d mo., 1864. E.M. 
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DUTY OF PARENTS. 
BY J. KERSEY. 


It has appeared to me, that the young and 
tender minds of children are often injured for 
want of proper religious weight in parents. 
Early in life, their attention is open to observe 
the conduct of parents; and if they see there 
is want of regularity, that parents are some- 
times amiable and pleasant, and at other times 
fretful and ill-natured, this tends to produce 
difficulty to them, and they are at a loss to 
know how to conduct so as to obtain approba- 
tion. But if, as they advance in years, the 
Shepherd of souls should visit their tender 
minds by the word of hig grace, which I have 
no doubt is the case at ®@ much earlier period 
than many are aware of, they should then find 
that then parents were pot subject to the 
divine principle, it must be a cause of stum- 
bling, and thus the mind may be retarded in 
its progress from earth to heaven. The dis- 
pensations of divine love which are shed over 
the young minds, lead into love and affection 
for all around them ; and when they are in this 
precious state, how must they be shocked, if 
for some trivial act, which may be the effect of 
want of judgment, they should be addressed 
in passion. And yet this is what all parents of 
children are liable to, unless they are them- 
selves brought under the divine government. 
That I have seen that while it is a beautiful 
and interesting it is a very important one, 
to educate and bf™g up children in the nur. 
ture and admoni of the Lord; nor do I be- 
lieve that any can perform this duty as they 
ought to do, who are not subject to the light of 
Christ. And I have often thought, that if 
parents were more heavenly-minded, their chil- 
dren would be less hardy, and more passive to 
them and among their friends, than is the case 
with many in our day. _The truly awakened 
and dedicated mind may often find occasion 
to shed the tear-of sorrow over the children of 
this generation. But I am of the opinion, that 
if we lived in the humility and reverence be- 
fore God which our holy profession calls for, 
we should have greater access to the throne of 
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his grace, and the life and power of the gospel 
would spread in our families. He who was the 
friend of faithful Abraham would clothe us 
with greater authority and qualification to com- 
mand those of our household. And our pre- 
cious offspring, beholding the solemnity and 
sweetness of our spirits, would feel an early 
and dutiful attachment to us; they would not 
be difficult to command, but would be led into 
obedience by the concurrent operation of our 
divine Guide, who is ever willing to assist us in 
every duty which he is requiring at our hands. 
He is able to meet with our children when they 
are in their retired places, and if we were wit- 
nesses for him, would make our conduct instru- 
mental to awaken his Jight and truth in their 
souls. But in the present state, how many 
who are parents have been unfaithful, and 
turned their attention to an outside religion, 
fulfilling the works of the law, which never 
made the comers thereunto perfect, careful to 
lay a fair foundation in the world, and to lay 
up treasure on earth; very industrious and 
frugal, plain in living and plain in manner, 
but enemies to the cross of Christ, not scholars 
in his school, and therefore not qualified to in- 
struct their children; but their spirits being 
in the world, their conversation relates to it; 
for out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. When the rising generation 
are educated under thése circumstances, and the 
conversation they daily hear is bounded by tem- 
poral concerns, the effect must be to obstruct the 
growth of the seed of the kingdom of heaven in 
. them ; and it afterwards seems to require some- 
thing like a miracle to bring their minds back 
to the principles we profess. If in our religious 
meetings they are sometimes spoken to in the 
demonstration and power of the spirit, they 
find, on their return home, that they are soon 
landed in the same round of subjects and con- 
versation. Thus the Lord’s work is retarded 
in its progress in the souls of the youth, and 
many of them grow up with but little religious 
concern about them. It appears to me, there- 
fore, that the day calls for an awakening testi- 
mony to be borne among the people, both among 
the professors and others; @id I am often put 
in mind of the instruction given to the disci- 

les, “Then saith he unto his disciples, the 

arvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are 
few. Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he will send forth laborers into his 
vineyard.” Matt. ix. 37, 38. 


Gee 

I AM persuaded, it would be vastly advanta- 
geous for youth, if they were taught frequently 
to place themselves in the Divine presence, 
and there silently to adore their Creator, Re- 
deemer, and Sanctifier. For hereby they would 
become habitually recollected, and devotion 
would be their element.— Monro. 
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EXTRACT FROM RUSKIN. 

“This I believe is the ordinance of the firm- 
ament; and it seems to me, that in the midst 
of the material nearness of the heavens, God 
means us to acknowledge his own immediate 
presence, as visiting, judging and blessing us. 
‘The earth shook, the heavens also dropped, at 
the presence of God.’ - He doth set his bow 
in the cloud,’ and thus renews in the sound of 
every drooping swathe of rain his promises of 
everlasting love. ‘In them hath he set a tab- 
ernacle torthe sua,’ whose burning ball, which, 
without the firmament, would be seen but as an 
intolerable and scorching circle in the black- 
ness of vacancy, is by that firmament sur- 
rounded with gorgeous service, and tempered 
with mediatorial ministries; by the firmament 
of clouds the golden pavement is spread for his 
chariot-wheels at morning; by the firmament 
of clouds the temple is built for his presence to 
fill with light at noon; by the firmament of 
clouds the purple is closed at evening round 
the sanctuary of his rest; by the mists of the 
firmament his implacable light is divided and 
separated, fierceness. diffused, in the soft blue 
that fills the depth of distance with its bloom, 
and the flush with which the mountains burn, 
as they drink the overflowing of the day-spring. 
And in this tabernacle of the unendurable sun, 
with men through the shadows of the firma- 
ment, God would seem to set forth thestooping 
of his own majesty to men upon the throne of 
the firmament. As the Creator of all worlds 
and the Inhabiter of Eternity, we cannot be- 
hold Him; but as the Judge of the earth and 
Preserver of men, those heavens are indeed his 
dwelling place. ‘Swear not, neither by heaven, 
for it is God’s throne; nor by the earth, for it 
is his footstool.’ And all these passings to and 
fro of fruitful shower and grateful shade, and 
all those visions of silver palaces built* about 
the horizen, and voices of moaning winds and 
threatening thunders, and glories of colored 
robe and cloven ray, are but to deepen in our 
hearts the acceptance, and distingtness, and 
dearness of €he simple words, ‘Qur Father 
which art in heaven.” : 


Selected for the Intelligencer. 
THE QUAKER’S CORN CRIB. 


A man had been in the habit of stealing corn 
from his neighbor, who was a Quaker. Every 
night he would go softly to the crib, and fill his 
bag with the ears which the good old Quaker’s 
toil had placed there. Every morning the old 
gentleman observed a diminution of his corn 
pile. This was very annoying, and must be 
stopped—but how /—Many a one would have 
said, “ Take a gun, conceal yourself, wait till he 
comes, and fire.’ Others. would have said, 
“Catch the villian, and havédiih sent to jail.” 
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But the Quaker was not prepared to enter into 
any such severe measures. He wanted to pun- 
ish the offender, and at the same time to bring 
about his reformation, if possible, eo he fixed a 
sort of a trap close to the hole through which 
the man would thrust his arm in getting the 
corn. 

The neighbor proceeded on his unholy errand 
at the hour of midnight, bag in hand. Unsus- 
pectingly he thrust his hand into the crib to 
seize an ear, when lo! he found himself unable 
to withdraw it. In vain he tugged, and pulled, 
and sweated, and alternately cried and cursed. 
His band was fast, and every effort to release it 
ofily made it the more secure. After atime the 
tumult in his breast measurably subsided. He 
gare over his useless struggles, and began to 
ook around him. All was silence and repose. 
Good men were sleeping comfortably in their 
beds, while he was compelled to keep a dreary, 
disagreeable watch through the remainder of 
that long and tedious.night, his hand in con- 
stant pain from the pressure ofthe clamp which 
held it. His tired limbs, compelled to sustain 
his weary*body, would fain have sunk beneath 
him, and his heavy eyes would have closed in 
slumber, but lo! there was no rest, no sleep for 
him. There he must stand and watch the prog- 
ress of the night, and at once desire and dread 
the return of morning, Morning came at last, 
and the Quaker looked out of his window and 
found he had “ caught his man.” 

What was to be done? Some would say, 
“ Go out and give him a good cow-hiding, just 
as he stands, and then release him; that will 
cure him.” But not so said the Quaker. Such 
a course would have sent the man away 
embittered, and muttering curses of revenge. 
The good old man hurricd on his clothes, and 


started at once to the relief and punishwent of | 


his prisoner. ‘ How does thee do?” said he, 
as he came in speaking distance. The poor 
culprit made no answer but burst into tears. 

“Q, fie!” said the Quaker, as he proceeded 
to release him, “‘I am sorry that thou hast got 
thy hand fast. Thou hast put it into the wrong 
place or it would not have been so.” 

The man looked crest-fallen and begging for- 
giveness, hastily turned to make his retreat. 

“Stay, friend, thy bag is not yet filled,” were 
the kind words of the Quaker. “Thee needs 
corn, or thee would not have taken so much 
pains to get it. Come let us fill it.” 

The r fellow was obliged to stand and 
hold the bag, while the old man filled it, inter- 
spersing the exercise with the pleasantest con- 
versation imaginable, all of which were like 
daggers in the heart of his mortified victim. 

The bag was filled, the string tied, and the 
sufferer hoped to be soon out of the presence of 
his tormentor. But again his purpose was 
thwarted. 
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“Stay!” said the Quaker, as the man was 
about to hurry off, having uttered once more 
his apologies and his thanks. “Stay, Ruth 
has breakfast ere this; thee must not think of 
going without breakfast. Come, Ruth is call 
ing.” ' 

This was almost unendurable. This was 
“ heaping coals,” with a vengeance! In vain 
the mortified neighbor begged to be excused, in 
vain he pleaded to be released from this se 
great a punishment. The Quaker was inexor- 
able, and he was obliged to yield. ’ 

Breakfast being over, “Now,” said the old 
farmer, as he helped the victim to shoulder the 
bag, “if thee needs any more corn come in the 
daytime and thee shall have it.” ' 

With what shame and remorse did the guilty 
man turn from the dwelling of the pious 
Quaker. Every body is ready to say that he 
never again troubled the Quaker’s corn crib 
I have something still better than all to tell you, 
He at once repented and reformed, and my in- 
formant tells me that he afterwards heard him 
relate, in a meeting the substance of the story 
I have related, and he attributed his conversion 
under God’s blessing, to the course the Quaker 
had pursued to arrest him in his downward 


career. 
—————9 


THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER AND THE BIBLE. 


In the memoirs of Stephen Grellet, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, who visited 
Russia in 18]9, and was then very courteous! 
received by the Emperor Alexander, the f 
lowing incident is related : 

Prince Galitzin gave several interesting par- 
ticulars respecting the renewing of the reli- 
gious impressions that of latter years have 
been of an abiding nature with the emperor. 

When the information was received at 
Petersburg that the armies of Napoleon had 
entered Moscow, a general panic came upon 
the inhabitants, and they packed up their val- 
uables to take their flight into some more 
secure place, for they expected the French 
would soon march for that city. The emperor 
was preparing to go with the body of troops 
collected there to oppose them. Prince Alex- 
ander Galitzin had at that time many men 
employed in repairing his palace, which he 
calmly continued to go on with, whilst so many 
others were panic-stiicken. Some envious per- 
sons told the emperor what he was doing, and 
that he must be a traitor. He went to the 
prince and queried, “ Galitzin, what are you 
doing? what means all this? every one pre- 
pares to flee, and you are building!” “Oh,” 
said the prince, “I am here in as sure a place 
of safety as any I could flee to; the Lord is 
my defence, in Him I trust.” ‘ Whence have 
you such confidence?” replied the emperor, 
“‘who assures you of it?” “TI feel it in my 
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heart,” answered the prince, “and it is also 
stated in this divinely inspired volume,” hold- 
ing forth the Bible to the emperor. By some 
inadvertent motion of the hand the Bible fell 
upon the floor—open. “Well, permit me,” 
said the prince, “to read to you in that very 
- in which the Bible lies open before us.” 
t was the ninety-first Psalm; on hearing 
which the empéror stood for a while like a 
man astonished. The army, during that time 
waa marching out of the city. It is the 
usual practice on such occasions, or when the 
emperor is to be absent for a length of time, 
that the last place he leaves is their great 
church. He repaired thither. The portion of 
Scripture read on the occasion was again the 
ainety-first Psalm. The emperor sent for the 
priest, and queried, “ Who told you to make a 
choice of that particular passdge of Scripture 
this day?” He replied that nobody had done 
it, but that he had desired in prayer that the 
Lord would direct him to the particular portion 
of the inspired volume he should read to en- 
courage the emperor, and that he apprehended 
that Psalm was the word of God to him. The 
pono proceeded some distance on his way ; 
and late in the evening he felt his mind under 
great seriousness, and desired that the Bible 
should be read to him. When the person who 
came in for that purpose began, he also read 
the ninety-first Psalm. The emperor interrupt- 
ing him, queried, “ Who told you to read this? 
has Galitzin told you?” He replied that he 
had not seen the prince, nor had any one told 
him what to read; but that on being told that 
he was sent for to read to the emperor from 


the Bible, he had desired that the Lord would |- 


direct him to what was most appropriate for 
the occasion, and accordingly he had selected 
this portion of Scripture. The emperor felt 
astonished at this, and paid the greater atten- 
tion to what was read, believing that this must 
be the Lord’s ordering. He was therefore very 
solemnly and tenderly impressed, and from 
that time he concluded, morning and evening, 
to read privately a chapter in the Bible. He 
was next day with the Princess Metchersky, 
at Tver. They agreed to begin the Bible to- 
gether, and regularly to read it every day, so 
that they might both read the same portion on 
the same day, and be able to communicate to one 
another the particular impressions or reflections 
the reading of the day might have produced. 


_ Ir is good to cherish the enlivening persua- 

sion that we are under the immediate notice of 
the great Omnipresent Spirit, who is not only a 
God afar off, but also a God nigh at hand— 
about our bed, and about our path, and who 
spieth out all our ways,—and, as David de- 
elares, “whose tender mercies are over all his 
works.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. @ 
THE SEA. 


\ To the mind of the casual observer what is 
tmore incomprehensible than the sea? An al- 
most boundless, fathomless mass of heaving 

surging waters; its bosom to-day calm and 
placid as a summer lake, to-morrow tossing its 
waves with maddened fury, mighty ip its de- 
structive effects, and ungovernableé in its move- 
ments. An exemplification of fickleness and 
change upon its surface. Who shall unfold the 
mysteries of its watery depths? Who make 
visible ‘the secrets of its hidden arcana, and 
explore the dim recesses of its bed? Let us 
for a moment contemplate the unfoldings of 
these mysteries by the developing power of 
science. Deep sea-soundings have proved that 
the ocean bed presents an unevenness of out- 
line similar to that of the land surface—moun- 
tain, hill and dale, and vast plateau. The 
sounding-plummet often rests upon the bare 
and unyielding rock, from which it fails to 
bring a returning messenger to tell the secret 
of its origin; but still more frequently sinks 
amid the soft and yielding ooze, that, clinging 
to the lead, contributes to the history of ocean 
life. Strange to say, it is mainly thus that 
science proves how continents are made. Beds 
of calcareous ooze, the deserted homes of ani- 
malcule, that human eye has never seen, show 
how the giant eliffs of Albion were formed, and 
the chalk that lines the strait of Dover. Mil, 
lions upon millions of acres in extent, each sug- 
ceeding year witnesses a new deposit of calca- 
reous matter, perhaps the limebeds of some 
future generation. 

Ocean we indeed find to be full of life—its 
every part thronged with animal existence, mi- 
croscopic in its character, but innumerable as 
the sand its waters surge upon, and hence 
mighty in the effects which they work in the 
economy of nature. ° 

Rearing their beautiful fabrics in the briny 
deep, these tiny polyps labor unobserved, until 
mountains of solid material are piled up in the 
ocean bed, and islands spring into existence 
where before nought was seen but waterg wide 
and deep. There encircling reef with reef, the 
calm lagoon collects the scattered waifs that 
float upon the sea’s expanse, and soon beneath 
a tropical sun, new lands, rich and luxuriant 
in growth of vegetation, greet the approach of 
man, and offer him a site for habitation. 

Nor is this alone the sum of the usefulness 
of this animalcular existence. Freighted hea- 
vily with the soluble salts of the earthy bed 
over which the streamlets dash their waters, 
the turbid stream at length empties into that 
great natural reservoir for drainage, svlutions 
of mineral combinations, and year by year, and 
age by age, unceasing the torrent of dissolved 
salts flow into the engulphing ocean. The 
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flashing sumpeam and the passing breeze com- 
bine to bear away the watery particles, that 
thus are winged aloft and form the clouds that 
drench the continents with fertilizing rain, but 
leave within the ocean wave the salts they bore 
from their mountain beds. But if there were 
naught to “strike the balance-sheet” with 
ocean, her waves would soon lose mobility, and, 
increasing more and more in density, would 
cease to maintain its never changing character. 
But drop by drop the coral insect takes from 
their watery embrace the salts of ocean, and 
forms with them the halls and domes, the 
shafts and architraves of the barrier of the en- 
circling reef, or raise the calm lagoon which 
charms the eye of the tropical navigator. In 
this they prove themselves the great remedial 
agents that keep in perfect health and purity 
the body of the ocean, whilst they store away 
for the future use of man, the massive marble 
beds, the limestone mountains, and the gypsum 
quarries. W. M. J. 
Quakertown, Penna., 1st mo. 15th, 1864. 
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Frienps’ Socrat Lyceum.—On the evening 
of the Ist inst., Edward Parrish gave an inter- 
esting lecture on “Ozone,” accompanied with 
some experiments. Notwithstanding the wea- 
ther was unfavorable, there was a good attend- 
ance. 












































The Treasurer of The Women’s Association 
of Philadelphia, for the Relief of the Freed- 
men, has furnished us with the following 
account of the receipts from Friends in the 
country, since Ist month 27th :— ' 

Friends and others, of Mount Holly, $26 00 












































” . Byberry, 129 30 
- = East Goshen, 4 00 
“ “ West Grove, 8 00 
ae * Willistown, 





through L. L. Garrett, 13 00 
“ Newtown Preparative 
Meeting, 
“ Birmingham Prepara- 
tive Meeting, 
Single contributions from Friends of 
Lam dertville, Quakertown, N. J., 
Salem, Marengo, N. Y., and Apple- 
bockville, ' 
M. A Griscom, Treasurer, 
1028 Arch Street. 
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A friend from a neighboring city has sent 
us an account of the contributions of Friends 
of that place to the cause of the Freedmen. 
We do not give it publicity, as it has no con- 
nection with the account furnished us by the 
Women’s Association. 





The late meeting of the Association of Friends 
for the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen, 
held at Race Street Meeting House on the 
evening of Fourth-day, the 3d inst., was large 
and most interesting. Several persons, who 
had recently returned from visits of inspection 
among the Freedmen, and a teacher who had 
been engaged in their instruction, addressed 
the large audience assembled, and produced an 
obviously increased interest in the cause. 
Samuel R. Shipley, known to many of our 
readers as a zealous and efficient member of a 
similar organization, related the results of his 
observation with much clearness. His visit 
extended to the camps at Cairo, Columbus, Ky., 
Memphis, Helena, and to Vicksburg and its 
vicinity. 

These camps are temporary collections of 
the Freedmen under the partial care of the 
Government; they receive rations of food, but 


in the matter of clothing, implements of agri- , 


culture, schooling, and instruction of all kinds, 
they are dependent upon the charity of the 
people of the North. In some instances 
schools have already been established among 
them, always with encouraging success, though 
in some instances the want of suitable accom- 
modations and of shoes and other clothing pre- 
vents many from attending. 

The whole number of Freedmen collected in 
these camps, from Cairo to New Orleans, is 
estimated at 51,769, but constant accessions to 
their numbers, and the frequent departure of 
those who find remunerative employment, ren- 
der any estimate uncertain. 

At the meeting we also had the presence of 
Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist denomina- 
tion, who, having recently returned from a 
mission in the South-western Border States, 
described the trying situation of the numerous 
colored people not yet recognized as F'reedmen, 
in Kentucky and Tennessee ; in the latter State, 
especially, they are very destitute, suffering 
severely, in common with many of the white 
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population, from a deficiency of food and cloth- 
ing. The laws still in force in the State of 
Kentucky, forbidding the passage of colored 
people through the State without their being 
subject to arrest and imprisonment, add to the 
hardships of those who, having been left with- 
out available means of subsistence, or any ave- 
nues of industry opened to them, are especially 
objects of commiseration, claiming the immedi- 
ate attention of the benevolent. 

The fact that the great battle in Tennessee, 
in which the Southern armies were defeated, 
occurred on the very ground which had been 
the scene of the grievous outrages upon the 
Cherokee nation, by which they were despoiled 
of their property and driven from their homes, 
was mentioned ag a striking coincidence in 
connection with the -wickedness and cruelty 
which has characterized the conduct of the 
population of these States toward their un- 
offending and helpless fellow beings. 

The patience and @hristian endurance of the 
Freédmen amid their grievous privations was 
testified to by all. They are generally pervaded 
by a deep religious feeling, and willing to suffer 
to the uttermost, believing that their deliver- 
ance will come in the Lord’s own time ; those 
most indifferent tothe restraints of religion seem 
rarely or never to have indulged in any special 
acts of violence or revenge toward their former 
masters. n 

Testimony was borne by a teacher who has 
been laboring among the Freedmen in the 
vicinity of Washington for several years, to 
their extraordinary zeal for learning, which is 
not confined to the young and active, but ex- 
tends to the aged, whose only motive seems to 
be that they may learn to read the Bible before 
they die. 

The presence of so many persons of different 
religious denowinations, all drawn into sympa- 
thy in behalf of these downtrodden children of 
the common Father, was one of the most cheer- 
ing circumstances connected with the meeting, 
and gave rise to expressions of thankfulness. 
It was remarked that the Freedmen, in their 
hour of extremity, were setting us an example 
of faith and dependence upon the Sourcejof all 
good, and breaking down partition walls which 
never should have been erected. The fecling 
which prevailed over the meeting, and united 
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all in gratitude and love, will not“0on be for- 
gotten by those present. 


_— 
Disp, on the 12th of 10th month, 1863, in Car- 
dington township, Morrow county, Ohio, Wnts, 


only son of Edward H. and Amy D. Harlan, aged 
13 months. 


——, on the 19th of 11th month, 1863, at her resi- 
dence in Talbot county, Maryland, Even Ann Da- 
vis, in her 40th year; a member of Third Haven 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 6th of 12th month, 1863, Ayn Hexp- 
LEY, in her 68th year; a member of the above meet- 
ing. She had but a short illness, and left a bright 
testimony behind her of her acceptance. 

——., suddenly, at Westfield, N.J., on the 7th of 
1st month, 1864, of malignant scarlet fever, Josi4u 
S., son of Isaiah and Mary Ann Lippincott, aged ’ 4 
years, 10 months and 14 days. Thus in a few brief 
hours has passed from our midst a youth of more 
than ordinary promise. He was remarkably kind 
and obliging, anxious to relieve distress wherever 
he saw it, and sttictly conscientious in all his deal- 
ings, thus endearing himself to all who knew him. 

——, in Georgetown, D. C., on the 13th of lst 
month, 1864, of inflammation of the brain, Taso- 
por® CornetL, in the 33d year of his age, son of 
William C. and Anna Maria Cornell; a member of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the Ist of 5th month, 1863, Saran Ep- 
warps, in the 76th year of her age; an elder of 
Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 26th of the 1st month, 1864, at his 
residence in Upper Oxford, Chester county, Penna., 
Davip Winson, in the 59th year of his age; & memr 
ber of Pennsgrove Monthly Meeting. 


——., on Sixth day, the 5th instant, Saran Denny, 
in the 56th year of her age, late of Kent County, 
Delaware; a member of Spruce Street Monthly 
Meeting. During her short and severe illness, evi- 
dence was afforded that her trus$ was in the mercy 
and goodness of her Heavenly Father, and we be- 
lieve her end was crowned with peace. 

comcecnaniilliiipaieteinn 
SELF-CULTURE. 
(Continued from page 758.) 

Again. Self-culture is intellectual. We 
cannot look into ourselves without discovering 
the intellectual principle, the power which 
thinks, reasons, and judges, the power of seek- 
ing and acquiring truth. This, indeed, we are 
in no danger of overlooking. ‘The intellect 
being the great instrument by which men com- 
pass their wishes, it draws more attention than 
any of our other powers. When we speak to 
men of improving themselves, the first thought 
which occurs to them is, that they must culti- 
vate their understanding, and get knowledge 
and skill. By education, men mean almost ex- 
clusively intellectual training. For this,schools 
and colleges are instituted, and to this the moral 
and religious discipline of the young is sacri- 
ficed. Now, I reverence, as much as any man, 
the intellect ; but let us never exalt it above 
the moral principle. With this it is most inti- 
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e. mately conu@eted. In this its culture is founded, 
and to exalt this is its highest aim. Whoever 
desires that his intellect may grow up to 
soundness, to healthy vigor, must begin with 
moral discipline. Reading and study are not 
enough to perfect. the power of thought. One 
thing above all is needful, and that is, the dis- 
interestedness which is the very soul of virtue. 
To gain.truth, which is the great object of the 
understanding, I must seek it disinterestedly. 
Here is the first and grand condition of intel- 
lectual progress, I must choose to receive the 
truth, no matter how it bears on myself. I 
must follow it, no matter where it leads, what 
interests it opposes, to what persecution or loss 
it lays me open, from what party it severs me, 
or to what party it allies. Without this fair- 
ness of mind, which is only another phrase for 
disinterested love of truth, great native powers 
of understanding are perverted and lead astray ; 
_— runs wild ; “ the light within us becomes 
rkness. ’ The subtilest reasoners, for want 
of this, cheat themselves as well as others, and 
become entangled in the web of their own so- 
phistry. It is a fact well known in the history 
of science and philosophy, that men, gifted by 
nature with singular intelligence, have broached 
the grossest errors, and even sought to undermine 
the grand primitive truths on which human 
virtue, dignity, and hope depend. And onthe 
other hand, 1 have known instances of men of 
naturally moderate powers of mind, who by a 
disinterested love of truth and their fellow- 
creatures, have gradually risen to no small force 
and enlargement of thought. Some of the 
most useful teachers, in the pulpit and in 
schools, have owed their power of enlightening 
others, not so much to any natural superiority, 
_ aa to the simplicity, impartiality, and disinter- 
* estedness of their minds, to their readiness to 
live and die for the truth. A man, who rises 
above himself, looks from an eminence on nature 
and providence, on society and life. Thought 
expands as by a natural elasticity, when the 
pressure of selfishness is removed. The moral 
and religious principles of the soul, generously 
cultivated, fertilize the intellect. Duty, faith- 
fully performed, opens the mind to Truth, 
both being of one family, alikeimmutable, uni- 
versal, and everlasting. 

T have enlarged on this subject, because the 
connexion between moral and intellectual cul- 
ture is often overlooked, and because the former 
is often sacrificed to the latter. The exaltation 
of talent, as it is called, above ‘virtue and reli- 
gion is the curse of the age. Education is now 
chiefly o stimulus to learning, and thus men ac- 
quire power without the principles which alone 
make ita good. Talent is worshipped ; but, 
if divorced from rectitude, it will prove more 
of a demon than a god. 

Intellectual culture consists, not chiefly, as 
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many are apt to think, in accumulating infor 
mation, though this is important, but in build. 
ing - a force of thought which may be turned 
at wil 

to pass judgment. This force is manifested 
in the concentration of the attention, in accu- 
rate penetrating observation, in reducing com. 
plex subjects to their elements, in diving be 
neath the effect to the cause, in detecting the 
more subtile differences and resemblances of 
things, in reading the future in the present, 
and especially in rising from particular facts to 
general laws or universal truths. This last.ex- 
ertion of the intellect, its rising to broad views 
and. great principles, constitutes what is called 
the philosophical mind, and is especially worthy 
of culture. Whatit means, your own observa- 
vation must have taught you, You must have 
taken note of two classes of men, the one alwaya 
employed on details, on particular facts, and the 
other using these facts as foundations of higher, 
wider truths. The latter-are philosophers. For 
example, men have for ages seen pieces of wood, 
stones, metals, falling in the ground. Newton 
seized on these particular facts, and rose to the 
idea, that all matter tengs, or is attracted, to- 
wards all matter, and then defined the law ac- 
cording to which this attraction or force acts at 
different distances, thas giving us a grand prin- 
ciple, which, we have reason to think, extends 
to and controls the whole outward creation. 
One man reads a history, and can tell you all 
its events, and there stops. Another combines 
these events, brings them under one view, and 
learns the great causes which are at work on 
this or another nation, and what are its great 
tendencies, whether to freedom or despotism, 
to one or another form of civilization. So one 
man talks continually about the particular ac- 
tiors of this or another neighbor ; whilst an- 
other looks beyond the acts to the inward prin- 
ciples from which they spring, and gathers from 
them larger views of human nature. In a 
word, one man sees all things apart and in 
fragments, whilst another strives to discover 
the harmony, connexion, unity of all. One of 
the great evils of society is, that men, occupied 
perpetually with petty details, want general 


on any subjects, on which we are called 


truths, want broad and fixed principles. Hence 


many, not wicked, are unstable, habitually in- 


consistent, as if they were overgrown children 
rather than men. To build up that strength 
of mind, which apprehends and cleaves to great 
universal truths, is the highest intellectual 
self-culture; and here I wish you to observe 
how entirely this culture agrees with that of 
the moral and the religious principles of our 
nature, of which I have previously spoken, In 
each of these, the improvement of the soul con- 
sists in raising it above what is narrow, particu- 
lar, individual, selfish, to the universal and un- 
confined. To improve a man, is to liberalize, 
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enlarge him in thought, feeling, and purpose. 
Narrowness of intellect and heart, this is the 
degradation from which all culture aims to res- 
cue the human being. 

Again. Self-culture is Social, or one of its 
great offices is to unfold and purify the affec- 
tions, which spring up instinctively in the hu- 
man breast, which bind together husband and 
wife, parent and child, brother and sister; 
which bind a man to friends and neighbors, to 
his country, and to the suffering who fall ander 
his eye, wherever they belong. The culture of 
these is an important part of our work, and it 
consists in converting them from instincts into 
principles, from natural into spiritual attach- 
ments, in giving them a rational, moral, and 
holy character. For example, our affection for 
our children is at first instinctive ; and if it 
continue such, it rises little above the brute’s 
attachment to its young. But when a parent 
infuses into his natural love for his offspring 
moral and religious principle, when he comes 
to regard his child as an intelligent, spiritual, 
immortal being,and honors his as such, and de- 
sires first of all te make him disinterested, no- 
ble, a worthy childf God, and the friend of 
his race, then the instinct rises into a generous 
and holy sentiment. It resembles God’s pa- 
ternal love for his spiritual family. A like 
purity and dignity we must aim to give to al 


our affections. 
(To be concluded.) ‘ 
—_———_ 


“me, Too!” 


“We'tt seek for flowers in the woods,” 

I heard a mother say ; 
‘“ Por in their shady solitudes 

My children love to play. . 
Come Willie, call the other boys, 

Ere falls the evening dew ;” ‘ 
And then another little voice, 

Soft pleading, said: “ Me, too!” 


Oh, childish heart that could not bear 
Her name should be forgot! 

Oh, childish love that longed to share 
With all the common lot! 

Such tone could ne’er be heard in vain, 
So tremulous and true ; 

A link in that sweet household chain, 
She claimed her right—“ Me, too !’” 


But not alone in childhood’s years 
The heart gives out this cry ; 

’'Tis heard amid the silent tears 
Of life’s deep agony. 

The lonely soul, athirst for love, 
Will cry as infants do ; 

And lift, all other tones above, 
Its-passionate ‘‘ Me, too!’’ 


Formed by one hand, we live and die ; 
Before one throne we kneel ; 
The longings of humanity 
Send up one deep appeal. 
Our nature’s tendrils intertwine, 
Fed by one common dew; 
None seek in solitude to pine, 
Each heart-throb says: “ Me, too!” 


God, teach us then in rank to stand 
Firm as brave spirits should; 
Joined heart to heart, and hand to hand, 
In holy brotherhood ; 
And casting off the ice of pride, 
Wear warm hearts mild and true; 
Nor from the weakest turn aside, 
Who feebly cries ; “ Me, toa!” 


And, little child, who sweetly plead, 
With love learnt long ere speech, 
Lift up thy golden baby head 
To hopes thou yet shalt reach ; 
For when His angels gather ia 
His holy ones and true, 
In that fair garner thou shalt win 
A place—He needs thee, too / 


—Churchman's Family Magazine. 





EXTRACTS FROM “ MY MOTHER’S MEETINGS,” 
(Continued from page 766.) 


I know there is much—very much—in a 
poor man’s cramped-up cottage, to try the tem- 
per, and a great deal to bear up against ; and I 
should rejoice in many things being very differ 
ent for you to what they are;—but, dear 
friends, be not discouraged because of the un- 
towardness or roughness of the way. He whe 
emphatically for our sakes became poor, hath 
trod the lowly and the thorny path of this life 
before us, that we, through His poverty, and 
His holy example, might become rich. He 
had not even where to lay His head, and passed 
a life of lowly toil, for the most part “ despised 
and rejected of men.” We all have faults and 
failings enough, and our peculiar besetting sins 
—but even our frailties and our infirmities 
should not too much discourage us. There is 
One, and One only, who can discern our real 
weaknesses from actual sins—who can discrim- 
inate, and judge us rightly. 

“ His gentle eyes are on thy soul forever, 

He marks the anguish of the strife within ; 
Reads the perplexities thou canst not sever, 
Discerns between infirmity and sin.” 

Oh, I want you, with myself, to be thinking 
more of this life as an intended preparation for 
an hereafter, and of the belongings to that 
world to come, where nothing that is unholy 
or impure can find entrance. You know what 
a powerful influence habit has over us—power- 
ful for good, as well as for evil. It has, there- 
fore, a very important place in the moral con- 
dition of every one, and applies equally to any 
kind of conduct; or to the feelings and ten- 
dencies of our minds. By frequent repetition, 
habits becomes so familiar, that we do not at 
once readily see the principles from which 
they first sprang. In this manner good habits 
are continued without avy immediate sense of 
the right principles by which they were formed ; 
and bad habits of inattention to any of our 
duties are continued without a moral sense of 
the principles and affections they violate. One 
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person acquites a habit of order, of cleanlinefs, 


of being punctual, of conscientious attention to 
his various duties, and of the direction of his 


thoughts to the objects which ought to engage 


a well-regulated mind. Another person sinks 
into habits of listlessness and thoughtlessness, 
of neglect of important duties, of disregard of 


the feelings of others, of vicious indulgence 


in selfishness, and of general indifference to all 


those considerations which claim the highest 


regard of every responsible being. And the 
striking and melancholy fact is, that after a 
certain period all this may go on without a 
feeling that anything is wrong. Such is the 
power of habit. Hence the importance of 


truly estimating every action of our lives, 


and every train of thought that we encourage 
In our minds, since each act of virtue tends to 
make more virtuous, and each act of vice gives 
new strength to an influence within, which will 


certainly render us more and more vicious and 
miserable. 


80 pliable as in childhood, requires such daily 


care—of how much greater importance is it 


closely to watch the doings @f our children, 
and the surrounding influences upon them, at & 
— when they are unavoidably forming 

abits, and taking in, for good or for evil, from 
everything around them. These considera- 
tions have a practical tendency of the utmost 
interest to those who would wish to prevent 
the formation of habits of an injurious nature ; 


or who, feeling their influence, strive to be de- 
livered from them. 


But, above all, should we Jook to that pure 
and holy One, who is a witness of the warfare 
within, who will regard it with compassion, 


and will impart His saving strength to all who 
truly seek it. 


Yet we must not presumingly depend on 
this Divine aid, without a continued effort, and 
an unceasing watchfulness on our part. There 
must be an habitual direction of the attention 
to those truths which are calculated to act 
upon the mind for good, a constant reliance 
upon the power from on. high, which must be 
felt to be real and indispensible. Our progress 
in correcting ourselves may be slow; but by 
each advantage gained over opposing influences, 
their power will finally be broken and des- 
troyed.. It is impoesible to believe sach de- 
sires and endeavors should go on without his 
knowledge, whose presence is in every place ; 
or, my dear friends, that he should fail in wil- 
lingness to impart His effectual aid. But we 
must have faith that every thought is known 
to Him whose eye is ever present with us, and 
upon all His works ; and the feeling of “ Thou 

























Then, if the forming of habits 
after we are growa up, when the mind is not 


“ Awake, asleep. at home, abroad, 
1 am surrounded still with God.” 

Those who thus continually endeavor to 
place themselves in the conscious presence of 
the Almighty, in every event of life,—are they 
who live by faith ;—to those there is a helping 
power that directs in every doubt,—that is 
light in every darkness, strength in the ut 
most weakness, and comfort in all distress. 

There is one passage of Scripture, of so 
much practical tendency in relation to our 
every-day duties, that has been so much in my 
thoughts of late, that I cannot do better than in- 
troduce it here:—‘ Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.” —Phil. iv. 8. - 

Oh, if we thought more of these spiritual 
things, it would be so very helpful to us, even 
in our little daily troubles, since according as 
our thoughts are employed, will be the ten- 
dency of our lives, and our influence upon our 
husbands and our childrem 

I feel I cannot sufficiently impress upon you 
the injunction in the latter part of the above 
text, to “think on these things.” The holy 
Scriptures were written to help, to guide, to 
comfort, and to encourage us, and to make us 
“wise unto salvation, through faith which is 
in Christ Jesus.” We are so apt to read them, 
time after time, without thinking of their real 
teaching, or that they speak to every one of us 
individually for our daily use and practice. 

I am not unacquainted with the many diffi- 
cultiesand hindering things that are constant- 
ly happening in a family where the means and 
conveniences are very limited, and it may be, 
but one room for everything to be done in; 
it is then hard work for the mother to keep 
things straight about her, and in patience to 
persevere in her daily duties. ‘“ In your pa- 
tience possess ye your souls,” was an injunc- 
tion of our blessed Lord, when instructing 
how to meet tribulation and sorrow :—and it is 
no less epplicable to the little daily disqui- 
etudes and trials of temper, which are often 
more difficult to bear than the greater cares 
and anxieties and perplexities of life. And 
why? Because in little annoyances that will 
be constantly occurring to all, to some in one 
way, and to some in another, we are too apt to 
give way to irritation, from not deeming it 
needful to think more seriously about such tri- 
fles, that in the varied dealings of Providence 
are intended for our discipline. This is a 
great mistake; our lives are made up cf little 


things; great events can happen but rarely ; 


God seest me,” should be with us no less an|and from their being greater, such as a serious 


ever-present one. 


|accident, the loss of a child, or any deep afilic- 
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tion, we at once receive them as from the hand 
of God, in a submissive spirit, humbly listen- 
ing for the inward voice that shall explain the 
meaning and need of this discipline, But 
when small comforts are removed, and the 
petty every-day vexations and cares of life 
press upon us, we are apt to recognize no Di- 
vine hand, and Jisten for no voice, and see no 
design. 

Since, however, my dear friends, all the oc- 
currences of daily life by which we are sur- 
rounded, cannot but be, you know, within the 
Providence of God, do you not think that if 
we looked oftener thus upon our life, we should 
find it much more interesting, and might make 
better use of it? That if we were more in 
the habit of thinking this world to be intended 
by our Creator as a school of spiritual training, 
—the place of our soul’s daily education,—we 
should find it far easier to overcome the diffi- 
culties and temptations that meet us on all 
hands, and should discern the traces of His 
will in the smaller daily events of our lives, 
which are all as much Gis teachings and His 
mode of discipline, only we do not see them 
so, and so miss the -benefit to ourselves that 
was designed by Him. We will not think of 
them as belonging to the “all things that 
work together for good to them that love God.” 
How greatly would this loss to ourselves and 
to our families be avoided by a little more 
thinking upon such things. There is no occa- 
sion to be always talking about them; but 
often when our hands are the most busily en- 
gaged, our thoughts might be turned inwards 
to seek for that help and strength from above, 
which is never withheld from those who 
earnestly pray for if. 

If we could suppose it should be revealed to 
us by some departed friend that “ This year is 
to be to us one of especial trial and discipline, 
with reference to preparing us fora heavenly 
state,” with what new eyes should we then 
look on our daily lot! And if we did not find 
in it one single change,—but the same old 
cares, the same perplexities, the same drudg- 
eries still—what a new meaning could be given 
to them all, and with what a sublime spirit 
should we meet them! Yet, though made 
known to us by one from the dead, this truth 
could not be asserted more clearly and dis- 
tinctly than our Lord has stated it already: 
“Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? 
and one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father. But the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered.” —Matthew x. 29, 
30. Not until a real and practical belief in 
these declarations becomes the calm and set- 
tled habit of the soul, is life made full of Di- 
vine interest, meaning, and significance ; not 
till then do its pressing wants, its wearing 
cares, its stinging voxations, become to us as 
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ministering spirits; each one silently and 
certainly fitting us fora higher and a better 
sphere. 

~If He who once personally trod this earth, 
to bring us wanderers back to the Father, were 
regarded as the soul’s familiar frievd,—and 
were every trouble of the heart, as it rises, 
breathed into His bosom; were it felt that 
there is not one of the smallest of life’s trials 
that has not been permitted by Him, and per- 
mitted too for specific to the 
soul,—how much more heart-work would there 
be in prayer. Oh, if “Thy will be done,”— 
all prayers in one,—was the abiding prayer of 
our heart, how should we be lifted above the 
lesser perplexities that we are so apt-to allow to 
be the most irritating, and so throw us off our 
guard. But if we ever hope to “ overcome,” 
we must constantly be very watchful over our 
spirit. ‘“ Watch ye and pray,” was our blessed 
Lord’s injunction, “ lest ye enter into tempta- 
tion. The spirit truly is ready, but the flesh 
is weak.”-—Mark xiv. 38. 


“ Come, ye disconsolate, where’er you languish; 
Come, at the shrine of God fervently kneel ! 
Here bring your wounded hearts ; here tell your 
anguish ; 
Earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot heal. 
Joy of the desolate, light of the straying ; 

Hope, when all others die, fadeless and pure; 
Here speaks the Comforter, in God’s name saying, 
Earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot cure. 

“ Here see the bread of life ; see waters flowing 

Forth from the throne of God, living and pure; 
Come to the feast of love; come, ever knowing 
Earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot-cure.” 


a 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 
$ HONESTY. 


I once saw a little girl who was so honest that 
she would not take a pin from her sister’s cush- 
ion without leave. She had a cousin who was 
very different from her in this respect, for-he 
would take what suited his convenience with- 
out asking any one. 

One day this honest little girl went home 
from school with her cousin. As it happened 
no one was in the house when they arrived 
though it was evident that some one must be 
near, for the babe was asleep in the cradle, and 
and the doors were opened. “I’m very hun- 
gry,” said Robert, “and as good luck will have 
it, here is some nice looking cake just taken 
from the oven. Come, Mary I will give you a 
piece.” , 

“No, thank you,” said Mary; “pray don’t 
cut it, it would be stealing.” 

“ Stealing!” replied Robert, with a loud laugh 
“stealing, to take a piece of cake when I am, 
at home! ” 

“Yes,” said Mary, “it is stealing: because 
you would not do it if mother were here. You 
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know she would not allow you to cut a rich cake 
just from the oven.” 

“ Then I shall do it before she comes, ” said 
Robert ; and he buried a knife in a loaf, which 
fell crumbling to the table. 

is mother was very angry with him, and 
called him a wicked and mischievous boy, but 
she did not tell him that these were the first 
steps towards being a thief. Perhaps that 
mother would be.greatly shocked had any one 
called her by such a dreadful name ; yet moth- 
ers, fathers, children, all, should know that no- 
body steals.a great thing first. Where is the 
little boy who helps himself to what he likes, 
because no one is present to forbid him: who 
takes little matters for his play, and then ex- 
cuses himself by saying that he did not know 
to whom it belonged? Let that little boy, 
beware. It is sufficient for us to know that the 
thing without any apparent owner, is not ours. 
Let us beware of the first step toward being a 
thief. 

Where is the little girl who takes slily from 
the table or pantry what she would not take 
openly, or before the eyes of her friends; who 
watches the opportunity when mothers and sis- 
ters are absent to take from drawer and work-bas- 
ket, or closet, what she would not venture to 
take when they are at home? Beware, little 
girl, beware ! this isthe down-hill path, which, 
if followed, will lead you to infamy and disgrace. | found the product to be at the rate of over 
No matter how small the thing you take—a pin, | 300 gallons per acre ; with others it was much 
a needle, a bit of thread, a lump of sugar ; the |] 
smallest matter taken slily is a theft. Neither 
is it any excuse tosay we are at home. There 
is right and ownership at home, as well as in 

‘other places; and the child who does not re- 
gard the property of parents, brothers and sis- 
ters, will not be more scrupulous towards 
strangers. 

Be honest, children, you need not fear being 
too much so. No matter who thinks you too 

rticular. Honesty isa rare virtue, and an 
ae child will grow to an honest man or 
woman. Thus it was with little Mary. Her 
mother was a widow, and people called her poor, 
but it was soon found out that she possessed a 
treasure in this trustworthy little girl. 

As she grew up Mary became so noted for 
her fidelity and conscientious disposition, that 
she was placed at last in a very responsible sit- 
vation, which she filled with great credit to 
herself, and to the entire satisfaction of her 
employers. It was thus the good girl support- 
ed her mother when she was old, and educated 
her younger sisters. 

Not so with Robert. His habit of helping 
himeelf was not long confined to the compari- 
tively small matter of eating and drinking. It 
soon became necessary to furnish the house 
with a new supply of locks, and even these were 
not effectual in guarding the property of his 


parents. He at last left his home with a large 
sum of money which he had stolen from his 
father’s desk, and has not since been heard of. 

What do you suppose will be the end of this 
boy, who began his downward race by helping 
himself without asking leave? Would you be 
willing to take his prospect of respectability and 
usefulness in this world, and of happiness in the 
world to come? No, I am sure that you would 
not. Then beware of his first steps. 


Family Treasury, 





SORGHUM LN WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Isaac Mekeel of Ledyard, Cayuga County, 
has shown us a specimen of Sorghum Molasses, 
manufactured by himself the present year, 
which appears to be quite equal in flavor to 
the common molasses made at the West, and 
having less of the peculiar, sweet, cornstalk 
flavor, which is unpleasant to those not accus- 
tomed to its use. He furnished seed to several 
of his neighbors last spring, procured a goed 
mill from Cincinnati, and used his common 
sugar pans for evaporating the juice. The 
amount of ground occupied by the several little 
patches of the cane, he cannot accurately 
estimate—probably between one and two acres ; 
he made 230 gallons. Some of the growers, 
who were accurate in their measurements, 


for making 100 gallons—which is at about the 
same rate as is usually required at the West. 
With one of Cook’s or Neal’s Evaporators, 
which would render the process more perfect 
and expeditious, a better as well as cheaper 
result might doubtless be obtained. By not 
pressing the stalks very closely, a clearer juice 
flows out, and a less amount of scum is pro- 
duced; the skimming must, of course, be con- 
tinued through the whole process, and as soon 
as thick enough, the syrup must be rapidly 
cooled to prevent a burnt flavor. 

As the seed does not ripen in this State, it 
is necessary to procure it from a more southern 
latitude, as Cincinnati, and the earlier it is 
planted, so as to have a long season, the better. 
In the experiment here noticed, some of the 
neighbors who took the seed for trial, not being 
aware of the usual slender and feeble appear- 
ance of the plants during the first few weeks, 
pronounced them a humbug or failure, and 
plowed or dug them up for other crops. The 
manufacture was continued from the first to 
the end of October—the juice is not sufficiently 
matured before the first, and frost would soon 
destroy it after the end. The best success 
attended the use of juice from freshly-frozen 
stalks, which was the last manufactured, and 
which was burried through before fermenta- 








ess. Qne cord of wood was nearly sufficient 
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tion could occur. About 20 gallons of molasses 
were made in one day from 160 gallons of 
fresh juice. 

We commend this successful experiment to 
the attention of farmers in this latitude, and if 
any one is willing to incur the expence of a 
mill and evaporator, costing from $100 to $150 
for both, he can manufacture what may be 
grown within two or three miles, at a cost of 
twenty-five cents per gallon after the cane is 
furnished. Mills of a cheaper character may 
be made, and wooden rollers or hard wood 
tarned in a lathe, and furnished with iron 
gudgeons and cogs. Such as these have been 
made at about $20 each. Good evaporating 
- have also been constructed by nailing a 
a and broad sheet of iron to pieces of two- 

elm plank, about six inches wide, which 
form the sides of the pans; the sheet-iron is 
bent up at each end, and seoured by a double 
row of large-headed nails throughout. Pieces 
of plank extending alternately nearly across 
the pan, as in Cook’s evaporator, produce a 
zig-gag current as the juice descends from one 
,end to the other, an inclination being given to 
it just sufficient to give a concentrated syrup 
by the time it reaches the lower end. 

The most expeditious way of removing the 
leaves from the stalks is to use a common pitch- 
fork for that purpose, striking the tines down- 
ward against the leaves, which are thus torn off 
and thrown on the ground.— Coun. Gentleman. 


THERMOMETER. 


Mean of the week 39-46. 
Same time last year 30-00 
Rain during the week -5 of an inch. 


Homer Eaocuvs. 


ITEMS. 


In the Maryland House of Delegates, Jan. 12, it 
was voted 51 to 14, that the true interests of Mary- 
land demand that the policy of emancipation should 
be immediately inaugurated within her borders, 
that the Legislature declares its intention to submit 
to the people, at as early a day as practicable, a call 
for a constitutional convention, 80 as to give them 
an opportunity to carry such a policy into effect, 
and requesting our Senators and Representatives in 
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Congress to ase all honorable efforts to secure the 
passage of a law by Congress, whereby all loyal 
owners who have suffered a loss of their slaves shall 
be reimbursed. A proposition to amend the last 
resolution by striking out the words “loyal own- 
ers,’’ and inserting all who own slaves, and heve 
not engaged in actual hostilities against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or given aid and com- 
fort to those engaged in hostilities against said 
Government,” was rejected by a very decided vote. 


ReMarKaBLe Discoveries is Pompen.—New dis- 
coveries are reported from Pompeii. A house has 
been uncovered, which, to judge from the splendor 
of its interior, and its almost perfect furniture, must 
have belonged to a very. wealthy -proprietor. The 
dining-room is paved with mosaic. ‘The completely 
served t@ble is covered with petrified remains of 
dishes ; and around it are found three divans, or ta- 
ble-beds, of brouze, richly adorned with gold and gil- 
ver, upon which reposed several skeletons. A great 
many precious jewels were found near them. On 
the table stood, among other ornaments, a ve 
beautifully worked statue of Bacchus in silver, wit 


eyes of enamel, a collar of jewels, and precious 
armlets. 


Corres AND TEA CULTURE In CaLirornia.—The 
cultivation of coffee and tea promises to become an 
important business in California. One nursery at 


Sacramento has five thousand coffee plants on trial, 


and it is believed that there will be no difficulty in 
bringing up the plant to a standard of hardiness to 
weather the mild winter of that climate. Near the 
Mission Dolores several thousand tea plants have 
been raised during the last year. ‘The tea plant is 
grown in China and Japan very extensively in Jati- 
tudes corresponding to all California, and the San 
Francisco journals think there can be little dowbt 
that it will be cultivated hereafter, for househeld 
purposes at least, on every farm in that State. 


AvgEx. Fipter of Aberdeen has set a noble example 
by erecting on the quay of that port a drinking 
fountain, with not only a trough for horses and 
dogs, but also wash-hand basins for the car 
The water is constantly flowing through the a 
hand basins, so that they are self-cleansing. 
highly is this monument of “practical benevo- 
lence” valued by the Aberdeen carters, that they 
have purchased a valuable gold watch, and begged 
Mr. Fidler to accept it as a token of the gratitude 
they feel for the blessings he has conferred upon 
“man ane beast.” 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovur anD Meat.—The market is steady with sales 
of choice superfice at $6 26, a $6 75, and 7 25a 762 
for extra family. Small sales tothe retailers and 
bakers at $6 12 to 7 50 for good superfine and extra 
brands; and $9.00 a 10 00 for fancy, as in quality. 
Rye Flour is scaree, and commands $6 25. lo Cora 
Meal nothing doing. 

Graixn.—There is litle demand for Wheat. Small 
sales of red at $1 65.1 68 per bushel. White at 
$1 85 a 195. Rye commands $1 33. Oorm— 
holders are asking $1 10} a 1 12 for dry yellow. 
Oats are steady at 86 c., weight. Barley ranges at 
from $1 50 to 1:60 for New Yerk and Canada, and 
Malt at $1 60 a $1 70. 


Servs.—Cloverseed ran 
64 lbs. Timotby is firm at 
Flaxseed is worth $3 30. 


8 from $8 75 to 9 00 per 
76 a $3 75 per bushel. 
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M. HEACOCK, GENERAL FURNISHING; (\TEPHEN COX & CO., GENERAL COMMISSION 
UNDERTAKER, No. 18 North Ninth Street, Merchants, for the sale of Flour, Grain, Seeds, 

West Side, Philadelphia. Constantly on band a gen- | Potatoes, Beans, Foreign and Domestic Fruit, and 

eral assortment of ready-made Coffins, and every re- | all kinds of Country Produce, No. 236 N. Wharves, 

quisite for Funerals furnished on the most accommo- | Philadelphia, Pa. 

dating terms. Lead Coffins furnished at the*shortest 





s . : WOULD REFER WITH PERMISSION TO 
notice. Lote, Half Lots, and Single Graves, io all Wm. Neal, Philadelphia. Peter Sherman, Philadelphia, 
the pritcipal er for sale. Isaac Jeans & Co., “ Sharpless & Siter, 
Sth mo. 1863—1 yr Drexel & Co., Bankers, “ George Quimby, New York. 
Budd & Comly, « Ward & Brother, Rochester, N.Y. 
ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, VISITING AND | 9% Keck, cc eye 


’ 
Wedding Cards written by Taos. W. Moors, ww. 
enman, at Crittenden’s Philadelphia Commercial | —————————————————_ 
College, N. E. corner Seventh and Chestnut Sts. TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAYLORS, No. 
8d mo. 14th, 1863—Ly. \) 561 Arch St., Have en hand a good assortment of 
ses, ana Sb BES Abian aeiioememinice samen ae [Oe ths CROCE one Vista, G6 “oe 


prepared to have the same made up to ord¢r in good 
style and at moderate prices. ® 


R SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS, SEVERAL 
sets “Friends’ Miscellany,” 11 volumes ‘in 
each set, newly bound..............0 sdontetdesees $7.50 





: Particular attention given to making rien 

A few copies Job Scott's work, 2 vols....... - 3.50 : ® ; 
Hugh Judge’s Journal......... iain cocess cocces 70 a Sno. 13, 
Memoirs, Ann Byrd, Isauc Martin and Rufus a aia 

Hall, each s..ccoccsccccssese ervccceee cenceeees coece . 26 EGINNERS IN HOUSEKEEPING AND ‘OLD 
Algo, Journal of John Comly...... ......scsesess 1.50 Housekeepers are requested to examine our ae- 

, CHARLES & EMMOR COMLY, sortment of Hardware, Cutlery and Cooking Utensils. 
ist mo. 23, 1864.—t. f. Byberry. TRUMAN & SHAW, 


No. 835 (Eight thirty-five) Market st., below 9th. 





OMER EACHUS, COLLECTOR, No. 2025 Wood 
Street, Philadelphia. Difficult Claims ener- INCERS, PLYERS, WIRE N§PPERS, HAND 


getically presented. Vises, Callipers, Springs and Are Compasses, and 
Unincumbered Real Estate of the value of $15,000 | a general variety Of Tools and Hardware, for sale by 

as security for fidelity in making remittances of pro- TRUMAN & SHAW, 

ceeds. Keference is made by permission to No. 835 (Eight Thirty-five) Market st., below 9th. 


Witiiam P. Wattsr, 1233 Market Street, Philada. 
“ 


J. J. Kersey, 1920 Green Street. LATED SPOONS, FORKS AND BUTTER 
Taomas H. Speakman, Attorney, 26N.7th St., “ Knives, of regular, double or treble plate, on 
Dr. A. Lancvon Etwyn, 1422 Walnut Street, “ Albata Metal, for sale by : 
Anprews, Cotsy & Tompson, Attorneys, 37 Wall TRUMAN & SHAW, 
Street, New York. No. 835 (Eight Thirty-five) Market st., below 9th. 
Correspondent in New York. 


H. Y. CUMMINGS, Attorney, 34 Wall St. 5 MP 
<2) Ist mo. 23, biidiaien” ’ RITANNIA METAL CUPS, SPOONS, LAMPS, 


with other Housekeepers’ Hardware, at 








No. 835 (Eight thirty-five) Market st. below 9th. 


a commodious dwelling and garden attached, Smo. 3, 1863—ly 
» 3, ° 


; er with a coal yard, in the village of Tullytown, 
Bucks County, Pa., it is situated about 200 yards 
from the depow of the Philadelpbia and Trenton Rail- OFFEE, - D + san om LAMP ae A — 
road, and on the Turnpike from Bristol to Trenton. article 0 i —— ene he ee : 
Fér particulars, apply to of address the subscriber | Also, Coal Oil i > ae Me —o 7 Me. tae 
in Penn’s Manor, Fails Township, Morrisville, Bucks “ ae a, o Mae Ageney, He. 
Go., Pa. It is a good opportunity for a young man | *° 

to commence business, as the store could be had Ist mo. 2d, 1864. GEORGE CHANDLER. 


. Sa TN rs . 
5 A VALUABLE STORE STAND FOR RENT, With TRUMAN & SHAW'S, 








MARK WRIGHT. ; ’ 
a RY MARSHALL’S PINE TREE TAR DROP 
Morrisville P. 0., Bucks Co., Pa, for the alleviation of Asthma, aeeaean 
Ist mo. 23, 1864. | Coughs, Colds, Tickling or Soreness of the Throat. 
—————_ | They are quite pleasant to the taste, and very effec- 
RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | tual. Neatly put up in Sliding Cases, convenient 
This Institution, located in a beautiful section of | for the pocket, and sold at 15 and 25 cents per Box 


Chester County, Pennsylvania, three miles south of by the Druggists and Dealers in Medicines generally. 
Coatesville, on the P. R. R., will commence its spring llmo. 28, 1863—tf. 


and summer term on the 29th of Second month next. 
The range of study embraces the branches essential 
to a complete education. The Ancient and Modern OR SALE.--At Clarksboro’ Gloucester co., N. J., 
Languages are taught without extra charge. The a valuable farm of 80 acres with good build- 
school is supplied with a fine assortment of Philoso- | ings, meadow, stream of water, timber, &c., situated 
phical, Chemical, and Astronomical apparatus to] on the Gioucester and Salem Turnpike, five miles 
illustrate the lectures upon Natural Sciences, below Woodbury. ; aie ; 

TERMS, $60 per session of twenty weeks. Fur- For particulars enquire of William Haines, “ Oce- 
ther information can be obtained by addressing the } dar Lawn Farm,” near Clarksboro, or of 
Principal. RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. THOS. P. MARSHALL, 

Ercildoun Boarding Schopl, Chester Co., Pa. Trenton, N. J. 
lst mo. 16, 1864.—2mos. llmo. 28, 1863—tf. 
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